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Isaiah,  iii.  1 — 3.  "Behold,  the  Lord  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem  and 
from  Judah  the  prophet  and  the  honorable  man." 

There  are  many  good  men,  who,  in  departing 
from  the  world,  leave  but  a small  space  in  it  empty. 
Their  action  was  limited,  and  marked  but  a faint 
trace  of  itself  around  them.  Their  exemplary  walk 
was  seen  but  by  a few.  They  died  young,  before 
they  had  time  to  enlarge  their  works  and  to  impress 
upon  others  their  memories.  Or  the  faithful  in- 
dustry of  their  full  years  lay  where  it  attracted  no 
great  notice.  Or  their  humble  worth  endeared 
them  only  to  that  intimate  circle,  of  which  no  one 
without  knew  the  desolation  when  they  left  it.  Or 
they  were  appointed  to  an  obscure  lot,  where  oppor- 
tunity and  power  were  wanting  to  them,  but  their 
unmentioned  names  are  written  in  a better  book 
than  that  of  history  or  human  praise.  The  aged 
mother*  falls  asleep  in  the  arms  of  filial  affections, 


* Allusion  is  here  made,  though  a slight  one  all  that  the  structure  of  the 
discourse  allowed,  to  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  venerable  Deacon  James 
Morrill.  She  died  on  the  same  week  with  those,  whom  it  was  my  chief 
object  here  to  commemorate.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  her,  that  she  sor- 
rowed after  her  husband,  till  she  went  to  join  him  ; while  her  memory 
must  always  live  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  children  she  has  left  be- 
hind. Her  last  days  were  happier  than  many  that  had  preceded  them,  and 
were  full  of  Christian  peace  and  hope.  But  a few  weeks  before,  the  church 
had-been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clap,  a lady  of  quiet  but 
excellent  worth,  possessing  uncommon  endowments  both  of  intellect  and 
character.  And  not  many  days  earlier,  Mrs.  Hannah  Joy  was  withdrawn 
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and  there  are  scarcely  any  eyes  to  look  on  but  those 
of  invisible  spirits.  And  the  young  mother  goes 
away,  willingly  but  for  their  sakes,  from  the  objects 
of  her  love,  after  innumerable  offices  of  patient  self- 
devotion  that  will  never  be  spoken  of  by  any  earthly 
tongue.  But  again  there  are  others,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  so  unobserved  a place.  They  fill 
a wider  sphere.  They  are  surrounded  with  a kind 
of  social  distinction.  Their  names  are  heard  of. 
I count  them  not  the  happier  for  it.  I call  them 
not  the  better  for  it.  This  was  their  fortune  or 
their  duty  ; the  province  assigned  to  them,  that  they 
were  invited  by  circumstances  or  impelled  by  their 
own  spirit  to  assume.  When  they  die,  they  are  not 
only  missed  from  their  accustomed  place,  from  the 
busy  street  or  their  retired  home,  but  from  the  re- 
gards of  a large  number  of  persons.  “ The  Lord 
doth  take  them  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from  Ju- 
dah ; ” from  the  city  and  the  state.  The  tongue  of 
a prophet  has  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  pen  has 
dropped  from  his  hand ; or  the  presence  of  an 
“ honorable  man,”  of  a nobleman  by  services  and 
character  and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  is  re- 


from  our  communion  to  a far  higher.  She  died  in  the  steady  faith  of  her 
earlier  and  later  years,  which  she  had  eminently  adorned  with  her  beauti- 
ful life.  One  might  seek  far  for  another  example  so  saintly  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  demeanor.  She  was  an  “elect  lady,”  a disciple  indeed.  Her 
death  was  more  like  an  assumption  into  glory  than  the  sentence  upon  all 
flesh;  — showing  nothing  for  her  to  fear,  and  leaving  nothing  for  others 
to  regret.  The  recollection  will  remain  impressed  upon  many  hearts,  of 
her  deep  but  cheerful  piety,  — of  her  subdued  but  animated  temper, — of 
her  judgments,  that  were  strict  only  towards  herself,  but  abounding  with 
candor,  liberality,  and  charity,  — of  her  gentle  dignity,  and  affections  devo- 
ted to  every  thing  good. 
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moved  from  before  many  eyes,  and  a whole  commu- 
nity praises  what  it  has  lost. 

Death,  that  has  of  late  been  busy  among  us,  at- 
tracting unusual  attention  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
work,  has  withdrawn  from  this  religious  society  two 
of  its  venerable  members,  whose  relations  to  the 
public  justify  if  they  do  not  require  some  mention 
of  them  in  the  house  of  our  solemnities.  They 
were  among  those  who  in  their  life-time  could  not 
be  hidden,  and  who,  therefore,  now  that  their  bodies 
are  buried  in  peace,  should  receive  in  the  church 
where  they  worshipped  that  testimony,  which  is  not 
needed  for  their  fame,  but  is  due  to  their  example. 
The  text  seems  to  meet  in  rather  a striking  manner 
the  occasion,  on  which  I have  the  sorrow  to  speak. 
You  will  feel  that  it  applies  to  and  almost  describes 
the  two  very  different  individuals,  who  must  be 
joined  together  under  the  same  tribute  of  respect. 
It  points  at  a contrast  in  situation,  office,  disposition, 
and  gifts ; and  yet  entitled  to  a like  notice  upon  a 
useful  and  worthy  list.  One  was  a man  of  study, 
and  the  other  a man  of  affairs.  One  occupied  a 
sacred  position,  and  the  other  hallowed  the  business 
of  private  life.  One  tried  to  instruct,  while  the 
other  showed  the  noblest  fruits  of  instruction.  One 
had  the  air  and  garb  of  a peculiar  profession ; the 
other  took  rank  among  the  councils  and  movements 
of  the  great  world.  But  both  shine  in  one  passage 
of  holy  writ,  to  shine  according  to  the  personal 
faithfulness  of  each  in  a holier  record  still. 
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Let  me  say  first  an  affectionate  word  of  that  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  who  came  to  connect  himself 
with  us  between  five  and  six  years  ago  ; having  laid 
aside  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  had  held  for 
almost  half  a century,  in  a neighboring  town  and 
over  a single  people.  An  affectionate  word  it  ought 
surely  to  be  ; for  he  was  eminently  of  a tender  heart, 
and  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  affections.  His 
sensibilities  were  indeed  so  quick  as  often  to  over- 
master him.  But  though  they  were  tender  even  to 
infirmity,  they  were  not  selfish.  The  tear  sprung  to 
his  eyes  as  readily  at  the  thought  of  what  was  gen- 
erous as  at  the  experience  of  what  was  sad.  It  was 
the  soft  child  of  his  fancies  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  the  bitter  one  of  complaint  and  private  grief ; 
and  if  it  dropped  under  the  pressure  of  his  own 
disappointments,  it  was  ready  to  drop  faster  over 
the  affliction  of  another.  He  had  no  side  views 
nor  crafty  reserves.  He  was  of  a most  guileless 
spirit.  The  secluded  habits  of  literary  labor,  that 
bent  his  frame  in  his  older  days,  served  to  keep 
fresh  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  dispositions.  He 
had  no  great  world-wisdom,  nor  pretended  to  any. 
He  was  contented  to  be  as  a child  in  many  things. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  his  time,  — and  con- 
sidering his  temperament,  perhaps  more  than  his 
share,  — from  the  rudeness  of  the  inconsiderate, 
and  the  injuries  of  the  unscrupulous  ; he  contributed 
nothing  himself  to  the  passions  or  devices  that  dis- 
turb or  corrupt  our  passing  generations.  He  gave 
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nothing  back  in  those  bad  kinds.  He  was  easily 
grieved,  but  scarcely  able  to  be  resentful ; patient 
of  wrongs,  gentle  towards  the  evil-doers,  bearing 
not  even  a momentary  ill-will,  — as  I honestly 
think, — to  any  thing  that  God  has  made.  1 can 
hardly  say  that  he  was  placable  ; for  there  was  no 
passion  to  be  allayed,  and  above  all,  no  evil  intent  to 
be  disarmed.  “ The  law  of  kindness  was  in  his 
tongue.”  It  required  no  prompting.  He  was  uni- 
formly courteous,  conciliatory,  sincere.  There  was 
no  petulance,  no  harshness,  no  gall  in  him.  He  was 
open  to  all  the  charities,  courting  sympathy,  eager 
to  serve,  willing  to  be  spent,  offering  the  best  treas- 
ures he  had  at  the  shrine  of  pity,  of  as  grateful  and 
confiding  a nature  as  can  well  be  found  in  man,  and 
sensitive  with  nerves  that  trembled  to  every  touch  of 
loving  favor  from  Heaven  or  from  the  world.  It  is 
a comfort  to  contemplate  so  forbearing  a temper,  so 
simple  an  integrity,  so  meek  a will,  so  fervid  a com- 
passion, so  steady  an  interest  in  all  that  ought  to 
concern  him,  and  in  much  that  need  not  have  con- 
cerned him,  — amidst  the  provocations  and  hard 
dealings  of  mankind. 

When  I bring  him  up  before  my  imagination,  a boy 
of  seven  years  old,  — his  birth-place  Charlestown 
deserted  and  ready  to  be  laid  in  ashes  at  the  great 
battle  for  freedom,  — following  his  indigent  parents 
on  foot  towards  a distant  and  uncertain  home, 
stooping  to  take  by  the  hand  his  little  sister  that  was 
younger  than  he,  I cannot  help  comparing  him  with 
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what  he  was  long  afterwards  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
years; — his  back  to  disappointment  and  trouble,  his 
face  to  an  anxious  journey,  but  his  hands  stretched 
out  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  dear  to  him, 
and  who  needed  help  more  than  he.  To  the  last  he 
felt  drawn  towards  those  whose  childhood  was  weak 
and  forsaken,  as  many  who  are  here  present  can  at- 
test.* I see  him  again,  when  he  had  not  much  more 
than  doubled  that  early  age,  — a needy  youth,  — 
ambitious  of  learning,  but  without  the  means  of  out- 
ward comfort.  He  is  on  his  way  to  seek  for  some 
increase  of  his  scanty  supplies,  now  reduced  to 
nothing,  for  he  has  given  his  few  pence  to  a crippled 
soldier  as  he  walked  along.  And  now  the  stick  that 
he  had  cut  from  the  road  side  is  found  to  have  passed 
through  a ring  as  it  struck  the  ground.  The  ring 
was  gold,  but  it  bore  an  inscription  more  golden 
than  itself.  “ God  speed  thee,  friend.”  The  money 
that  it  brought  was  welcome,  but  the  encourage- 
ment that  it  inspired  was  divine.  This  incident 
served  to  imprint  upon  his  mind  those  humble,  dili- 
gent, patient,  devout  thoughts,  that  might  always 
be  read  in  him.  It  helped  to  deepen  the  native 
kindness,  that  felt  with  the  forlorn,  that  looked  down 
on  no  man,  that  looked  up  to  God ; that  heard  a 
blessing  coming  strangely  from  afar,  without  sound 
of  human  lips  or  sight  of  human  form,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  communicating  that  blessing  without  stint, 


* He  was  accustomed  to  visit  and  address  the  orphan  children  of  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum,  who  attend  worship  statedly  in  the  First  Church. 
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without  difference,  to  the  whole  human  family,  as  it 
was  from  them  that  he  seemed  to  have  received  it. 

The  qualities  that  have  now  been  named,  the  en- 
tire friendliness  that  so  distinguished  him,  could  not 
but  have  endeared  him  to  the  congregation  to  which 
he  so  long  ministered.  The  moist  eyes  of  the  full 
assembly  that  lately  gathered  round  his  pulpit  and 
his  pall,  showed  that  their  coming  together  was  no 
formal  observance  of  propriety,  but  the  homage  of 
many  affecting  recollections. 

In  adapting  to  him  the  title  of  the  text,  and  ma- 
king mention  of  him  as  a “ prophet,”  there  is  no 
irreverence,  but  only  strict  justness,  when  we  consid- 
er the  wide  use  of  that  term  in  the  scriptures.  He 
was  no  seer  beyond  what  is  given  to  our  limited 
nature  to  discover.  He  was  no  authoritative  an- 
nouncer of  things  to  come.  He  never  thought  of 
being  either.  Humbler  in  this  than  many  preachers, 
who  declare  more  than  they  know,  and  assume  a 
dictation  over  others5  judgments,  and  denounce  with- 
out a commission,  and  cry  behold  ! where  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  their  presumption,  or  the  fiery 
shapes  of  their  own  fancy.  He  laid  claim  to  no  in- 
spiration, further  than  that  which  “giveth  understan- 
ding ” to  all  faithful  inquirers. — But  with  the  old  He- 
brew writers,  this  word  had  other  senses.  Every  in- 
terpreter of  the  will  of  God  was  a prophet.  Whoever 
uttered  holy  truths  in  song  or  fervid  speech,  proph- 
esied. In  a nation,  whose  whole  literature  was  of 
a sacred  cast,  the  pen  of  the  author  was  invested 
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with  divine  attributes.  We  must  allow  the  applica- 
tion here  then  to  one,  who  unfolded  modestly  and  as 
he  was  able,  through  the  greater  part^of  a long  life, 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ; preached  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ; explained  the  testimonies  of  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  ; and  illustrated  the  doctrines  and 
enforced  the  precepts  of  the  blessed  gospel ; — to  one 
who  could  sing  as  well  as  weep,  and  whose  hand,  if 
it  drooped  sometimes,  wrought  with  diligence  and  to 
good  purpose  ; — to  one  who  described  living  na- 
ture, and  recorded  the  events  that  had  no  life  but  in 
history ; — to  one  whose  voice,  even  after  it  grew 
thick  and  feeble  from  the  injuries  of  time,  was  lifted 
up  for  the  service  of  his  generation ; and  whose  words 
of  comfort  and  sober  wisdom  have  reached  thousands 
of  hearts,  that  have  ceased  now  from  all  the  trouble 
and  all  the  knowledge  of  this  world.  He  lived 
among  books  and  learned  inquiries  ; his  best  book 
that  from  whidh  he  preached,  his  most  earnest  in- 
quiries those  that  related  to  heavenly  truths  ; and  he 
looked  out  from  his  retreat  upon  the  agitations  of  so- 
ciety, solicitous  about  their  issue  but  unheated  by 
their  strife.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  unfinished  la- 
bors, but  with  his  chief  work  all  done,  surrounded 
with  those  who  respected  and  loved  him.  Honor 
to  his  memory!  Rest  to  his  dust ! Peace  to  his 
spirit, — the  peace  that  it  so  long  wearily  sighed 
after  and  implored ! 

The  discourse  now  turns  to  another  friend,  who 
had  advanced  further  in  age  but  was  Jess  stricken  by 
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it ; his  spirit  of  a firmer  tone ; whose  days  were  spent 
out  among  the  pursuits  of  active  men,  and  whose 
frame,  erect  like  his  heart,  did  not  bend  till  it  was 
laid  wholly  low.  He  sat  as  a father  here,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  congregation.  He  met  me  with  that  be- 
nignant smile  of  good  will,  which  no  one  could  forget, 
when  I first  came  here  a stranger  ; and  the  last  time 
that  I saw  his  face,  the  same  smile  lighted  his  eyes 
as  well  as  played  upon  his  lips,  while  he  performed 
an  act  of  courtesy  and  charity,  which  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  grace  in  the  performing.  He 
was  among  us  the  very  Lord’s  day  before  he  left  us 
for  a better  fellowship.  He  was  constantly  and  rev- 
erently in  his  place  in  this  house  of  God,  and  would 
have  been  distinguished  in  any  company  that  could 
any  where  be  convened.  In  larger  assemblies  than 
ours,  when  great  political  interests  were  concerned, 
he  was  always  ready  in  his  younger  days  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  it  was  often  an  eloquent  one.  As  a 
citizen,  he  showed  himself  zealous  and  able,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  political  principles  of  the 
Father  of  our  country.  He  was  a favorite  among 
the  people  for  his  hearty  utterance,  his  strong  good 
sense,  his  imperturbable  good  nature. 

“ Behold  ! the  Lord  doth  take  away  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  from  Judah  the  honorable  man  ! ” He  was 
honorable,  it  may  be  said  in  the  first  and  lowest  place, 
as  men  outwardly  and  ordinarily  account  of  honor,  by 
the  social  station  that  he  occupied.  His  services  were 
of  a public  nature.  His  name  was  often  before  the 
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people  as  a candidate  for  their  votes.  He  held  of- 
fices of  trust  and  dignity.  He  was  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Treasury,  overseeing  those  different  interests, 
the  civil  and  the  material.  This,  if  it  was  something 
to  him,  was  more  to  them  who  thus  confided  in  him. 
The  Commonwealth  is  happy,  that  raises  to  its  most 
important  eminences  its  best  men.  But  since  it  is 
not  always  so  wise,  we  must  regard  the  stations  one 
fills  as  rather  indicating  what  he  is  expected  to  be 
and  ought  to  be,  than  what  he  is.  They  are  appen- 
dages to  him,  and  no  part  of  himself.  The  situation 
is  not  the  character.  Let  us  pass,  therefore,  to  con- 
siderations of  a more  intimate  kind.  The  friend  of 
whom  I speak  was  honorable,  in  the  highest  moral 
significance  of  that  word  ; a word  that  characterizes 
him  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other  could,  — describ- 
ing not  the  mere  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
but  the  principles  by  which  he  was  directed.  He  was 
remarkable,  I suppose,  for  nothing  more  than  his  con- 
scientious fidelity,  his  high-minded  integrity,  his  nice 
sense  of  honor,  his  undeviating  truth  ; and  all  this 
without  the  least  mixture  of  pride  or  austerity.  He 
was  unpretending  and  unaffected,  and  as  kind  as  he 
was  just.  His  was  a single  character,  without  starts 
or  bends,  complacent  on  its  surface  because  it  was 
strong  in  its  depths.  He  seemed  to  be  true  as  the  sun 
is,  revolving  even, — as  if  there  were  no  temptation  to 
swerve, — and  cheerful  while  he  did  it.  O that  the 
passionate  and  presumptuous,  who  are  always  vindi- 
cating their  own  repute,  loud  in  their  profession,  jeal- 
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ous  of  their  name,  resentful  at  every  imputation 
against  their  real  praise,  or  ambitious  of  a false  one, 
would  stop  to  contemplate  such  an  example  of  genu- 
ine honor,  that  carried  along  with  it  every  where  a 
calm  perseverance  in  the  right ! I have  heard  it  said 
of  him,  that  he  would  have  been  slow  to  grow  rich  in 
the  mercantile  pursuits  he  first  engaged  in,  because 
he  was  so  fearful  that  an  undue  advantage  might  at- 
tach to  his  own  side  ; he  so  preferred  to  lose  by  a 
miscalculation  than  to  win  at  another’s  cost.  The 
saying  may  serve  at  least  to  illustrate  the  probity  of 
his  mind. 

And  with  probity  is  naturally  joined  benevolence. 
This  has  been  alluded  to  already  as  a trait  of  his. 
But  let  me  touch  upon  it  a little  further.  There 
is  a strain  of  nobility  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
all  excelling  natures,  as  well  as  in  their  laws  of  ac- 
tion ; and  it  has  always  been  called  a gentle  strain. 
He  was  possessed  of  it*  He  was  not  only  social  and 
cordial  and  a well-wisher,  but  there  was  a delicacy  in 
the  structure  of  his  affections.  This  is  a point  that 
must  not  be  enlarged  on,  here  or  any  where.  It  would 
not  bear  to  be  displayed  in  discourse.  But  that  it 
made  an  observable  part  of  his  disposition  will  be  felt 
most  deeply  by  those  who  were  permitted  to  approach 
nearest  to  him.  The  private  manners  that  could  be 
no  mark  of  observation  for  society  at  large,  disclosed 
to  them  in  minute  but  expressive  ways  the  refined 
spirit  that  dwelt  in  him  ; the  quick  sense  of  what 
was  becoming  ; the  sensibilities  almost  feminine,  the 
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ideas  almost  romantic,  that  blended  with  his  steady 
judgments  and  gave  beauty  to  his  manly  worth.  The 
memorials  of  earlier  years  and  of  buried  love  were 
continual  treasures  to  him.  The  leaves  of  his  Bible, 
that  few  read  so  diligently,  were  found  interlaid  with 
slips  for  remembrance  and  withered  flowers. 

And  now  I turn  from  this  to  what  can  better  be 
spoken  of  on  such  an  occasion  ; his  religious  impres- 
sions, his  trust  in  God  through  the  revelation  of  his 
Son.  While  it  is  the  last  trait  that  I mention,  and  the 
first  for  us  all  to  appreciate,  it  is  a congenial  element 
to  enter  into  the  “ honorable  ” character  that  I have 
tried  to  depict.  For  what  should  deserve  greater 
honor  from  us  than  reverence  and  observance  of  the 
word  of  the  Most  High  ? We  are  told  that  the  Be- 
reans  “ were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures  daily  whether  those 
things  were  so.”  A religious  mind  then  carries  a 
stamp  of  nobility  with  it.  And  such  was  his.  His 
uniform  attendance  here  was  not  in  obedience  to 
custom,  or  for  an  example,  or  for  a show,  but  in  con- 
formity with  his  holiest  persuasions,  and  for  the  hom- 
age and  praise  and  meditation  of  a sincere  soul.  He 
was  accustomed  to  point  out  every  where  the  signs 
of  a Divine  Providence  ruling  over  all.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  begin  and  end  his  day  with  God.  He 
was  a devout  man.  How  unostentatiously,  how  si- 
lently, how  free  from  party  exclusiveness  and  contro- 
versial zeal,  how  far  from  the  restlessness  and  bustle 
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and  spiritual  conceit  that  disturb  some  religious  pe- 
riods, no  one  need  be  told.  His  faith  dwelt  like  a 
quiet  glow  in  his  heart,  giving  vital  action  to  a reg- 
ular course  of  goodness ; keeping  him  tranquil  and 
self-possessed  among  the  changes  of  life  ; and  en- 
couraging him  in  the  hope  of  being  united  again  to 
the  loved  and  lost,  when  all  these  changes  should  have 
an  end.  He  has  gone  to  make  proof  of  that  hope, 
which  he  often  expressed  and  confidently  entertain- 
ed. Though  he  was  an  aged  man,  the  event  seemed 
too  soon  for  all  but  himself.  And  yet  we  will  not  say 
this ; for  we  share  in  his  own  assurance,  that  the 
time  of  the  Lord’s  appointing  is  the  accepted  time. 
Before  any  cloud  came  over  his  faculties,  before  he 
suffered  any  mournful  decays,  he  departed. 

The  two  friends  whom  this  discourse  has  striven  to 
commemorate,  were  friends  to  each  other  as  well  as 
to  us.  Within  a few  weeks,  they  were  led  by  a sim- 
ilarity of  pursuits  to  confer  together  in  their  inqui- 
ries. They  have  now  retired  together  from  every 
concern  of  our  perishable  state.  They  have  taken 
up  their  pilgrim  staves  for  further  abodes  ; — where 
“ the  prophet”  that  was  faithful  to  his  calling  shall  be- 
hold what  he  predicted  ; and  where  44  the  honorable 
man,”  46  whose  praise  was  of  God,”  raised  far  above 
all  mortal  commendations  and  recompenses,  stall  re- 
ceive 44  a crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away.” 


